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almost infinite number of situations. Moreover, like other emotional
reactions, fear of one object may be generalized to include objects of
similar character. The case of Albert, cited by the Watsons (1921), is
in point. Albert was conditioned at first to fear of a rabbit, but this
emotion spread to a wide variety of other furry animals,and even to
certain inanimate furry objects. Although fear remains an important in-
hibitor of action which might prove dangerous, as the child's fear of
being burned after the experience of placing his finger on a hot stove
or in a candle flame, fears often become obsessive and prevent many
necessary activities. In other words, the individual must strike a balance
between rationally grounded fears, such as accompany cautiotisness in
regard to moving about in street traffic or avoiding exposure to infectious
diseases, and irrational ones which have no positive adaptive use.
Not only do children and adults vary in the ease with which they
are conditioned to fear of objects, but there are individual differences
in capacity to be reconditioned to overcome these emotional reactions.
There are also many variations in the means by which one may recondi-
tion a person in regard to fear. The following quotation from M. C. Jones
(1924, pp. 387, 389) indicates not only individual differences in fear emo-
tions, but variation in the attempts to recondition children in the matter:
"Arthur G. (age 4 years) was shown the frogs in an aquarium, no other children
being present. He cried, and said, 'they bite,' and ran out of the play pen. Later,
however, he was brought into tht room with four other, boys; he swaggered up
to the aquarium, pressing ahead of the others who were with him. When one of his
companions picked up a frog and turned to him with it, he screamed and fled; at this
he was* chased and made fun of, but with naturally no lessening of the fear on this
particular occasion.
"Bobby G. (age 30 months) was playing in the pen with Mary and Laurel. The
rabbit was introduced in a basket. Bobby cried, *No, no,f and motioned for" the experi-
menter to remove it. The two girls, however, ran up readily enough, looked in at
the rabbit and talked excitedry, Bobby became promptly,interested, said, 'What? Me
see/ and ran forward, his curiosity and asscrtiveness in the social situation over-
mastering other impulses."
Ordinarily children are reconditioned in regard to fear by appeals
to other strong original drives, as in the case of Albert. Watson (1921)
overcame Albert's fear by appeal to his hunger drive, which proved
stronger than the loud sound used originally to condition his fear of
furry objects. So, too, use may be made of strong ego manifestations seen
in the desire to outdo others or to acquire prestige, as in one of the in-
stances cited by Jones; or fear may disappear from lack of practice, a
process akin to what the psychologists call "experimental extinction."
Worry and anxiety are largely outgrowths of fear experiences. The
former is milder in emotional tone than the latter, but both are charac-